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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines existing research regarding the 
problem of school dropouts. It examines the historical context of the 
problem and discusses current definitions and methods for identifying 
dropout Characteristics and computing dropout rates. Few incentives 
exist for accurate record-keeping on dropouts. School finances are 
often linked to attendance reports, a circumstance that creates a 
conflict of interest for schools and administrators. Also, the varied 
methods districts use to determine enrollment alter the reported 
dropout rates. At the state level, education agencies should consider 
establishing common dropout definitions, methods for collecting data, 
and student tracking systems. In Maine, officials have become 
increasingly active in attempts to lower the dropout rate, which is 
reported annually as a percentage of fall enrollment. The state's 
average rate has stabilized at about 4% during the past 5 years. 
National computations show Maine's 79% graduation rate as being 
relatively high compared to the 71% national average. Many 
researchers have atte^>ted to identify national dropout 
characteristics, looking at such factors as academic achievement, 
socioeconomic background, family background, individusa attitudes, 
and ethnicity. Responsibility for the problem has been placed 
alternatively on the schools, society, and students themselves. An 
analysis of dropout programs and literature reveals a combination of 
prevention strategies, including non-punitive approaches, alternative 
school schedules, and modifying or rescinding policies that tend to 
discourage at-risk students. The traditional di.opout prevention 
method has been segregation and remediation. The doctiment concludes 
by calling for consensus on a national dropout definition, systematic 
research, and better understanding of the problem. It includes a 
bibliography with approximately 100 citations. (TES) 
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Abstract 



The dropout problem is currently recognized as a significant 
educational and social problem about which practitioners, 
policymakers, and the general public have expressed increasing 
concern. The lack of a consensus definition of dropouts and the 
variability in dropout estimates at the local, state, and 
national level has led to confusion over the nature and scope of 
the problem. Current public policy is predicated on t^ e belief 
that dropping out has negative individual and social 
consequences, yet researchers have not carefully and 
systematically investigated the consequences of dropping out. 
It is time to increase our understanding of the dropout problem 
through research-based efforts and community-school 
collaborations. 
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Introduction 

There is a sense in America that a crisis is brewing in our nation's public 
schools: Many of our youth are dropping out. Earlier explanations for this 
largely focused on genetic deficiencies, or deficits children brought to school. 
Modern diagnoses describe economic, social, and personal factors as underlying 
causes; indicate teaching and learning style variations in potential dropouts; and 
suggest the need for programmatic changes as the prescription for keeping our 
youth in school. Two distinct areas of research have evolved: empirical studies 
which examine correlates of dropout rates such as race, socioeconomic status 
(SES) and academic ability, and research which focuses on possible intervention 
strategies that should or could be implemented. 

The drop out phenomenon is raising serious questions for researchers, 
administrators, teachers and parents. Is dropping out a problem of 
contemporary American society, or is it a problem that is as old as formal 
education itself and which we are only confronting now? Is American schooling 
structured in such ways that the system requires the failure of some to assure 
success for others? Is dropping out sometimes a rational or sensible decision? 
Should our educational system make changes in school practice to better 
accommodate the diversity of interests and abilities of our youth? What should 
parents do? Should the community get involved? 

In this paper, we will examine some answers to these questions. First, 
the historical context of "dropping our will be examined followed by an overview 
of current definitions and methods for computing dropouts. Second, we will take 
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a closer look at Maine's dropout problem and identify the characteristics of early 
school leavers. A final section will consider current perspectives on "who owns 
the problem?", dropout prevention efforts, and suggestions for action. 

The Evolution of the Public School 

Historically^ the search for wisdom and the pursuit of knowledge was the 
prerogative of an elite few. The ancient Greeks believed that education was a 
necessary preparation fcr citizenship. Citizenship was available, in those times, 
only to the sons of the wealthy. Throughout medieval times knowledge and 
learning were kept alive primarily by monks and scribes. Systems of national 
education, which developed in Europe, became the roots of our public schools. 

Today, education is seen as essential to leading a productive life. In a 
society rapidly becoming technologically sophisticated, education is vital to 
obtaining a position in the work place. High school completion appears to be 
valued more than at any previous time. The ethical issues surrounding school 
dropouts have become increasingly difficult to ignore in a ''society committed to 
equality of opportunity and to the full participation of all citizens in political, 
social, and economic affairs* (Natriello, Pallas, & McDill, 1986). No longer 
can dropouts be absorbed by a labor market offering unskilled jobs in farming, 
manufacturing and service occupations. Our changing economic system 
exacerbates the seriousness of today's dropout problem from the perspectives of 
both unemployable workers and the society which must support them. 

The connectkDn between public educatton and the process of becoming a 
productive citizen, founded in Greek thought, continues today. Tyack and Hansot 
(1982) delineated the argument of the early crusaders for the common school: 
""Education not only results in moral improvement but also in more productive 
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workers" (p. 55). Gordon (1972) discussed the educational climate of a 
different era, the 1950s and 60s, when education was ''regarded as the basis for 
all the rights, privileges, and responsibilities of membership in this modern 
democratic society (p. 423)/ As the extent and specialization of education 
continued to evolve, so did its structure and recordkeeping. Dropping out of 
school became noticeable. 

In 1900, 90 percent of all students "dropped out" of high school, most 
often to join the ranks of unskilled labor (Mann, 1986); by 1940, the 
percentage was 76 percent. Secondary education was primarily for the college 
bound. In the 1950s, the Sputnik era, when national leaders began to place an 
emphasis on improving science education and began to develop the view that our 
youth represented a national resource to be developed, the dropout rate was 
approximately 50% (Fine & Rosenberg, 1983). Dropping out began to become 
associated with an unacceptable loss of nattonal talent. 

The educational climate changed significantly in the 1960s as social 
reform agendas began to influence the schools. New educational programs were 
implemented during President Johnson's Great Society movement, coupled with 
equal rights legislation and litigation. School districts were required to provide 
an appropriate public education to M their students (McDill, Natriello, & 
Pallas, 1986). As a result, in the early 1960s, the dropout rate among 16-24 
year olds decreasv^d to around 20% (Hahn, Danzberger, & Lefkowitz, 1987). 
According to the Government Accounting Office, the current dropout rate is 
approximately 13 to 14% for 16-24 year olds. (Tenth Annual Report to 
Congress, 1988). It is interesting to note that while the dropout rate is 
decreasing, public concern over the dropout problem continues to grow and there 
are still many unanswered questions concerning the dropout problem. 

ER?C • 
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Toward A Definition 

The causes of dropping out are complex and the "dropout problem** has 
many components (Natriello et al., 1986, p. 175). Currently, there has been 
' no consistent way for defining or tracking dropouts. This poses a problem for 
administrators when considering the implementation of programs. How accurate 
are national and local dropout figures? How large is the problem? How do we 
know who the dropouts really are? 

Dale Mann (1986) cited the frustration felt by Phi Delta Kappa's Center 
for Evaluation. Development, and Research when the Center attempted to derive a 
consensus definition of a dropout. 



We simply cannot agree what a dropout is. In some 
districts death, marriage, taking a job. entering the 
armed forces, entering college eariy. being e^^^elled or 
jailed, going to a deaf schooK business school, or vocational 
school causes one to be consk^^^'xj a dropout. In another 
district none of these acts wouki consklered....There are 
at least as many different deflnittons of a dropout as there are 
school districts. Some districts solved their problem of who to 
count as a dropout by not using any definition at all. whereas 
other districts had three or four definitions, and neither we nor 
they seemed to know whk:h one was used (p. 9). 



The definition of who can be called a "dropour often is a result of record 
keeping at local, state, and national levels. To date, there is no consistent way of 
tracing dropouts in our publk: schools, state education agencies, or through the 
various national organizations compiling statistics. Reports of dropout rates 
vary from study to study and are a result of the variability in the types of 
students, homes and schools and the types of research procedures and accounting 
programs used (MacMillan et al.. 1990). 
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Schools have long been unsure which students to include as dropouts. 
Local systems are confounded by whether to hidude students who appear to have 
left but intend to return, students with prolonged illness, or students who may 
have, in fact, transferred although the school has not received a formal request 
for records. Should students who have left for religious or familial reasons be 
included? What about 'stopouts'-students who usually return to school within 
the same school year? Or students who have been "pushed out" , or expelled, as a 
result of drug dealing or conducting other threatening activities. 

Evidence offered by Hahn, Danzberger, and Lefkowitz (1987) illustrates 
the unreliability of dropout statistics on the local level. Upon checking with local 
districts, they discovered that many students' departures were not reflected in 
the enrollment statistics. Part of this confusion resulted from the different 
"leave codes" used by districts. In one instance, for example, a district had 
several categories of leave codes: "lost-not coming to school", "needed at home", 
"married", "cannot adjusf, and "dropout" (Hahn et ai.. 1987, p. 10 ). Only the 
latter code was used for computing dropout statistics. 

Morrow (1986) noted that dropping out has been a concern for over a 
hundred years, but the lack of uniformity in collecting data relative to dropouts 
has prevented the devetopment of an accurate knowledge base. Ke cited an 
evolving definition of a dropout whk:h coukJ lead to higher local dropout rates 
than are generally acknowledged. It is deceptively simple, yet inclusive: 

1. Is the student actively enrolled/ 

2. If not. has the enrollment been formally transferred 
to another institution? 

3 . Has the student earned a high school diploma or its 
equivalent? 

Er|c ' 13 
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A student is considered a dropout if all three questions are answeied in the 
negative, it is worth noting that this definition also includes students who decide 
to leave school during summer months and students who have passed the 
compuK'^ry school attendance age. This definition seems to t>Q most widely used 
for naticwal data collection efforts, yet there is still room for judgment as to who 
is a dropout. For example, which institutions can confer a high school diploma 
varies from state to state, and students enrolled in some job training programs 
would be considered dropouts under the suggested definition. 

Barro and Kostad (1987) discuss two other distinct definitions of 
"dropout" used in the literature: (a) the gross or 'dropping out as an evenr 
definition of a dropout; and (b) the net or 'dropping out as a oondition' definition 
of a dropout. In the former, any student who has committed the act of dropping 
out is considered a dropout; that is, a student who has left school without 
gr^Kjuating and has stayed away for a given period of time is counted as a dropout. 
This category obviously includes temporary 'stopouts* who may return to school 
relatively quickly. The net definition of dropping out, however, considers 
dropping out as a state or condition at a particular point in time. This condition 
may, of course, change, if the student returns to school or enters a GEO program. 

An attempt to arrive at a consensus definition is underway, hov;ever. 
Snider (1989) notes that 27 states, 3 territories, and the District of Columbia 
have agreed to adopt a common definition of a dropout (Maine is not included). 
(Reported in MacMillan et al., 1990.) This effort underscores the need to adopt 
a common definition, nationwide, toward the goal of achieving consistency in 
national and state-by^state dropout statistics. Once this is accomplished, a more 
predse picture of the true nature and scope of the 'dropout problem* will be 
realized. 

14 
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Computing Dropout RMt09 

While a national concern exists relative to decreasing dropout rates, on 
the local level, few incentives exist for accurate record keeping on dropouts. 
Staying up-to-date on an individual student's situation is time consuming, and it 
strains the energy and resources of a district's personnel. 

In addition, political pressure and financial incentives also encourage 
malfeasance in reporting dropouts. No school system wants to be known as the 
system with the highest dropout rate in its city, state, or region. School finances 
are often linked to reports of average daily attendance (ADA) or average daily 
membership (AOM). This encourages districts to carry students on the 
attendance rolls as long as possible. This is supported by tales of intentional 
miscoding evkient in the dropout literature. Hahn et al. (1987) cite the instance 
of the independent investigator who used student ID numbers to track students 
who were listed as transfers from one pubik; school to another. The investigator 
found that 35% of these students had not. in fact, enrolled in any public school 
but were still being reported on the public school rolls. Hammack (1986) 
reported that in the process of trying to obtain true dropout rates for a number 
of large cities he discovered conskjerable distortion. 



For example. I was tokl by a school official in one 
city that consWerable pressure had been exerted on 
principals in the district to keep the dropout rate 
k3w. Performance eyaluation systems for school 
managers used in this system were.suggested as 
providing part of this pressure. One of the ways 
this was accomplished was for bulMing-level 
personnel to intenttonally mis-code students who 
were "not found." that is. who were most likely 
true dropouts. A proportton of such students were 
coded as "transferred to private schools." Because 
there was no medianism to share data between 
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public and private schools, such codes effectiveiy 

meant that the schooTs codes could net be checked 

(had there been any eff6rt:td dO M), ahd^^^ 

drojxut^rite w»: 

actually was; C^(K:Studenti^wh6 

drpppfad diitVIm^ as 

hav^ingiiribved 6ut 6^^^ 

suispici6nrlld!the di^^^ 

office to be skeptical of the data^being. forwarded by 
the indivlcftiai schbois. The! magninjde of distortton 
involved here may be sizable: sdiod in this 
system reported an 'o^ai dropout- rate' of 1.9%, 
but its actual rate was calculated by the central 
office as 58.3%. (Hammack, 1986. pp. 24. 25). 



Morrow (1986) reviewed the myriad problems when reporting dropout 
rates and attempted to devsiop both a standard definition of a dropout and a method 
for computing dropout rates at the local level. A dropout rate is usually 
expressed with a numerator that represents the number of students defined as 
dropouts and a denominator that represents the total pool of students. Several 
factors may influence the ratio, however. First, this ratio expresses the number 
of dropouts relative to the total pool of students over a particular time frame. 
Often, the figure used by districts reflects the ratio for one calendar year, but an 
alternative which probably expresses a more useful rate is the cohort dropout 
rate. This rate expresses the attrition of a group (such as a freshman class) 
over several years. Monrow gives two examples to illustrate the magnitude of 
the possible difference. School District X determines a rate of 5% based on 50 
dropouts for a school year with student membership of 1000. School District Y. 
in contrast, uses the cohort method to determine the dropout rate for a class as it 
moves from freshman to senior year. During the freshman year, 8 students 
dropped out; during the sophomore year 29 students dropped out, during junior 
year 46 studencs dropped out, and 17 students dropped out during the senior 
year. Over the four years of the class's high school experience, 100 students 
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dropped out; if the pool of students for those four years was 500 then the dropout 
rate would be 20%. Had this District used School District X's method of 
calculation, then they may have come up with the 5% figure. (Morrow, 1986. 
pp. 43, 44). 

Another factor which influences the rate is the baseline population used 
by a district. Two components constitute the baseline population: student grade 
span and student accounting procedures. The crudal issue when using the grade 
span approach is whether the district used K-12, 9*12. or some other 
combination of grades. A school district with 65,272 students and 3,308 
dropouts could have a 5.1% dropout rate or a 19.5% rate depending on the grade 
spans used. For example, if the annual dropout rate is computed asn/d, and 
3,308 dropouts are identified, the rate will vary depending on the definition of 
district enrollment as follows: 

d - 65,272 (K-12) rate - 5.1% 
d - 27,317 (7-12) rate - 12.1% 
d - 22,119 (8-12) rate « 15.0% 
d - 16,922 (9-12) rate - 19.5% 
(Morrow, 1986, p. 45). 

Using a K-12 figure ensures that dropouts at the early grades will be included 
but conceals the level of dropping out behavior at the higher grades. 

Similarly, the method that a district uses for determining the school 
enrollment (the denominator of the dropout rate equation) will alter the final 
dropout rate. If the district uses Average Daily Membership (ADM), for 
example, then the enrollment will be higher than if the district uses Average 
Daily Attendance (ADA). ADM includes all students who are assigned to a school: 

mc ■■17 
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ADA is the average number of students attending school regularly. The difference 
between ADA and ADM is refenred to as ^ attendance rate, ani^ nationwide the 
attendance rate is roughly 92% (Morrow, 1986). 

For example, if a school has 50 dropouts and 1000 students (ADM) then, 
using the ADM figure, the school has a dropout rate of 5%. If the school uses the 
ADA figure, and its attendance rate corresponds with the 92% national figure, 
then its ADA will be 920 and its dropout rate will be 5.4% (50/920). It is 
important to note that if a schooPs attendance rate is low, then there may be quite 
a discrepancy between the ADM and the ADA figures. In addition, truant students 
are not counted in the ADA calculation, while long term truants may still be on 
school attendance rolls thus inflating the dropout rate when ADM is used. 

Morrow (1986) goes on to make several recommendations relative to 
record keeping on dropouts at the local level. First, schools should establish a 
basic definition of a dropout that includes the three criteria listed above, and any 
student with more than fifteen consecutive days of unexcused absence should be 
considered a dropout. Second, schools should compute two dropout rates. A 
yearly rate is useful and easy to compute: the number of dropouts for a full 
calendar year (July 1 to June 30) divided by the average daily attendance (ADA) 
of students in grades 7-12. Districts should also compute a cohort rate for 
students, grades 7*12, to monitor student attrition and adjust programs 
accordingly. Third, schools should be more careful in obtaining basic student 
data (e.g., school performance, days absent, language spoken at home, etc.), and 
for dropouts, the date and reason for dropping out as well as a forwarding 
address. These practices would contribute to the expansion of our ability to 
create a firm knowledge base regarding the numbers and probable causes of 
students dropping out. Schools would have to announce the true nature of their 
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local dropout problem. "The use of a standardized definition of a dropout and 






procedures for computing a dropout rate provide the hope for progress and may 
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encourage districts to confront the problem" (Morrow, 1986. p.50). 
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At the state level, education agencies should consider establishing 






statewide student tracking systems similar to the Migrant Student Record 






Transfer System, which uses a computer to record data on migrant students as 






they move from district to district and state to state. By following these 






recommendations, educators and schools will know the true nature of local 
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dropout problems and can develop programs to confront them. 






At the nattonal level, other estimates of the scope of the dropout problem 
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exist and the definitions and assumptions behind the statistics are not always 
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evident. Organizations such as the U.S. General Government Accounting Office's 






Current Population Survey (CPS), the National Center lor Education Statistics. 
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the Department of Commerce's Bureau of the Census, and numerous labor market 






organizations keep dropout statistics. These organizattons have been recording 






dropout rates through national surveys of the general populace since the 






beginning of the century (Mann, 1986). It is not uncommon for rates to conflict 






based upon the variations in computation methods and dropout definitions. 






The U.S. Department of Education publishes a "wall chart" which 






describes annual graduation rates on a state-by-state basis. Graduation rates are 
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reported for public schools only and are calculated by dividing the number of 
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public high school graduates by the public ninth grade enrollment four years 
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earlier. The graduatton rates, as reported, are adjusted for interstate population 






migration and do not include the number of persons receiving GEDs. 






The reported graduation rates for 1987/1988 range from a low of 55% 






to a high of 91% ("State Education Performance.l 987/1 988) for individual 
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States. The U.S. average is reported as 71%. This national figure is somewhat 
unsettling since a graduation rate of 90% has been set as a national goal by 
former President Reagan, and was recently re*stated by President Bush. 

Maine: Dropouts in Focus 

School Attendance 

(Section 5001 -a, subsection 7) 



7. Purpose. Compulsory education is essential to the preserva^on of ttie rigtits 
and liberties of ttie people and ttie continued prosperity of our society and our 
nation. Maintaining regular student attendance is necessary to actiieve ttie goal of 
an educated citizenry. Public sctiools stiould ensure ttie rigtits of access for all 
school-age persons to an appropriate educational opportunity and, when 
necessary, should develop alternatives to regular school curricula for those 
children and youth at risk of becoming dropouts and those who may have left 
schooL 



In Maine, school attendance is compulsory for everyone from the ages of 
7 • 17. Exceptions to this statute are granted to individuals who meet the 
following criteria: a person who has reached the age of 15 or completed 9th 
grade; been approved by the principal for a suitable program of work and study 
or training; has permission to leave school from the school board or Its 
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designees; and has agreed in writing with that person's parent and the school 
board, or designees to meet annually until that person's 17th birthday to review 
educational needs. If permission is denied, the student's parent may appeal to the 
Commissioner (Compulsory Attendance lav, Section 5001 -A, subsection 2, 
paragraph B). These individuals are reported in the annual dropout rates 
calculated by school district administrators. (Note: Dropout statistics are 
collected for grades 6-12, but only rates for 9 • 12 are reported. This 
suggests that there may be a dropout problem in grades 6 • 8 as well. The 
dropout rate for this group remains unexamined and is potentially problematic.) 

District administrators identify local dropouts by reporting rates 
determined by the following criteria: the number of students who left schoo!, for 
any reason except death, before graduation or completion of an alternate program 
of studies without transferring to another school (Department of Education and 
Cultural Services (DECS) Manual). These annual reports are completed by 
school-year end, with some districts turning in reports to the Office of Truancy, 
Dropout and Alternative Education, (DECS), at mid-summer. The dropout rate is 
reported as a percentage of Fall enrollment. With this reporting mechanism, 
dropout figures for the state can be misleading because students who leave school 
during the summer are not included. It is also interesting to note that Maine's 
habitual truancy law (Section 5051) identifies habitual truants as students who 
have attained the equivalent of 10 full days of non-excused absences or 7 
consecutive school days of non-excused absences during the school year. 
According to Morrow's definition of a dropout (and it appears, according to recent 
reports, that this definition is being used at the national level as an operative 
definition), Maine's habitual truant should be classified as a dropout. (See page 
6. for Morrow's definition of a dropout.) 
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Dropout Rates, Maine's state-wide average dropout rate has stabilized 
at about 4% over the last five years. Ten years agOt the statewide average was in 
the 6% to 8% range* The 1987*1988 dropout rates In Maine high schools 
varied from 0% to 9.91% (this percentage reflects the number of students 
counted in the October 1st child count who were not present at the end for the 
school year). This variation could indicate that local circumstances (such as 
economic conditions) as well as personal and school-related circumstances affect 
dropout rates. 

In addition to the school year dropout rates, reported annually, "class 
dropout rates' would be useful to examine. The "ctass dropout rate" is often used 
by school and public officials when seeking the attention of public policy makers. 
The 'class dropout rate" is calculated from the "class graduation rate". For 
example, in 1988 the state of Maine class graduation rate (according to statistics 
provided by DECS) was 77%, not adjusted for deaths and net migration, transfers 
to private school, or retentton. Using this figure^ it can be estimated that the 
class dropout rate for that year was between 20 - 23%. 

Another way of looking at the dropout rate would be to calculate the 
'calendar year dropout rate', October 1 - October 1, to include students who 
drop out during the summer months. If all three rates were used, districts would 
begin to get a more accurate dropout profile. The process currently used by DECS 
and the United States Department of Education calculates graduation rates by 
using October enrollment figures for each 9ih grade class compared with the 
number of graduates reported four years later. These calculattons do not include 
GEO recipients or adult diptoma graduates. Beginning with the class of 1988, 
future DECS counts will include all persons over the age of 21 who complete high 
school diploma requirements at public expense. 
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Adjusted statistics provided by the U.S. Department of Education ('State 
Education Performance', 1987/1988), however, list the graduation rate as 
79% for the same period based on the formula described above. The U.S. 
Department of Education's State Education Performance Chart, or 'Wall Chart" as 
it is commonly known, compares graduation rates for all 50 states. In the year 
1987-1988, Maine had the 13th highest rate of graduation in the nation when 
compared with the other 50 states. Maine's rate of 79% is relatively high when 
compared to the overall average of 71% for the 50 states. 

The state has become increasingly active in attempts to lower the 
dropout rate. In 1989, state legislators passed a law requiring school systems to 
form dropout prevention committees in an attempt to rejuvenate the 'positive 
action' committees first formed in the 1970's. Committee members, composed 
of school personnel and community representatives, will study the problem of 
dropouts and identify at-risk children in grades K-12 needing alternative 
programming in the schools. Members will develop a set of recommendations for 
addressing the problem and submit a plan of actton to the school board. This 
effort appears unique to dropout prevention efforts in the country. There are 
130 dropout prevention committees already formed in the state. Dropout 
prevention plans are tightly linked to the five-year school approval process. 
Many districts have already stated that even one dropout is too many and are 
ambittously exploring alternatives in an effort to decrease dropout rates. 
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Dropout Profiles: Who Drops Out and Why? 

One of the cnidal questions, and one frequently addressed tjy authors on 
the topic, is what are the characteristics of those students who choose to drop out 
of school? A tjasic assumption underlying the question is that an understanding of 
the population will lead to appropriate interventions and solutions. Morrow 
(1986) notes that the literature on dropouts is hardly new-the issue was 
presented to the National Education Association in 1872 and in 1956 one author 
reviewed over 800 reports on dropouts. As noted by Beck and Muia (1980), 
however, the dropout problem received considerable attention through the 
i960s, but research activity waned during much of the 1970s. In the 1980s, 
there has been a renewed interest in dropouts as calls for school effectiveness and 
school reform have swept the nation. 

During the optimism of the societal reforms in the 1960s and early 
1970s, a number of studies (for example, see Schreiber's The School Dropout. 
1964; Schreiber et al., Dropout Stu dies: Design and Conduct. 1965; the Defense 
fund report, Children out of Srhool in America. 1974; and Blum and Smith, 
Nothing Left to t-oser Studies of Straflt Pftopte. 1972) focused on the sociology of 
dropouts. 

A.C. Cervantes was one of the early pioneers in dropout research, and his 
book, The Dropout: Causes and Cures (1965) typifies early approaches to the 
topic. In it, Cervantes investigated the family life and personalities of school 
dropouts. He used the Thematic Apperceptton Test, inten/iews, and questionnaires 
to examine differences in outk>ok between dropouts and stay-in youth. 
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Cervantes reached the following conclusions: 

1 . Dropouts' families have less solidarity and less 
benefidai paternal influence. 

2* A dropout's family has fewer friends. 

3. The dropout's peer group is not approved of by his or 
her parents, and the peer group is more "trouble 
prone." 

4. The dropout is more frequently in trouble in school 
and is less involved in school-related activities. 

5. The fantasy life of the dropout reveals an 
unrestrained id [in the Freudian sense of the word] and 
a personality more prone to revolution, protest, and 
aggression. 

Cervantes also concluded that the typical dropout had an IQ between 75 and 
90 (25% of those students with IQs less than 110 will drop out of school 
according to Cervantes) and that dropout rates are highest among sophomores. 

Almost all research of this type has documented that students from lower 
socioeconomic status, with weaker home educational support systems, and from 
minority groups are more likely to drop out of school (Ekstrom et al., 1986). 
Students with poor grades, who are frequently in trouble with school authorities, 
and who have stayed back a grade are also more likely to drop out (Catterall, 
1987). Various authors have also argued that dropouts differ psychologically 
from their peers, possessing lower self-esteem, negative attitudes toward 
school, and depressed educattonal aspirations (Bachman. Green. & Wirtanen, 
1972; Cervantes, 1965). 

Pallas (1986) examined three perspec'iives on dropout behavior: 
academic performance, social disability, and accelerated role transittons. The 
academic performance viewpoint emphasized the significant impact of low 
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academic achievement in dropping out, and this factor has been well established 
as affecting dropping out behavior. The second viewpoint attributed poor social 
and personal adjustment to those who drop out. In essence, this view saw 
dropouts as "misfits", lacking In normal social skills. The third perspective, a 
more ecological one, viewed dropping out behavior as related to family and 
environmental pressures. Some young adults are forced to adopt adult roles 
before they have finished school. For example, the circumstances of some 
students force them to work after school or to get married and bear children. In 
additton, sometimes they are treated as an adult; sometimes they are treated as a 
child. These events create stress and result in the young person dropping out of 
school (Pallas, 1986). 

MacMillan et al. (1990) cited several risk indicators which affect a 
dropout's decision to leave school. Students differ in terms of aptitude, 
achievement (Gallington, 1966), gender (e.g., Rumberger, 1986), ethnk: group 
membership (e.g., Fine, 1986; Peng & Takai, 1983), language usage (e.g., 
Steinberg, Blinde, & Chan, 1984), and age. Higher dropout rates are frequently 
found among students from single-parent or large families (Ekstrom, Goertz, 
Pollack & Rock, 1986), homes with low income (Peng & Takai, 1983; 
Rumberger, 1986), and families where educational attainmenis by parents and 
aspirations for their chikjren are low (Rumberger, 1987). Dropout rates can 
also vary as a function of school characteristk^s. The concentration of minority 
children in a school (Hess & Lauber, 1985) and reassignment of minority 
students to other high schools to achieve racial balance (Doss, 1984) appear 
related to higher dropouts rates as do policies regarding retention in grade 
(Mann, J986; MacMillan st al., 1990). 
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Beck and Muia (1980) further developed the profile of a dropout by 
describing the sequence of steps that typically lead to a student dropping out of 
school. Rrst. the student loses interest in schoolwork with the consequence of 
lowered grades. Then, the student becomes frustrated, starts skipping class. ancJ 
gets in trouble with school authorities. This cycle evolves into tuore disruptive 
behavior, intensified conflict with school and parents, and increasing negativism. 
Rnaily, the chikJ feels his or her self-worth increasingly attacked and decides to 
end the problem by leaving school. Beck and Muia (1980) also reiterated the 
probability that the archetypical dropout has senous problems at home, noting 
that 'parents of dropouts are nine times more prone to nag and pressure their 
chikJren about school performance than are parents of graduates" (p. 67). They 
also noted that there are higher levels of parental punitiveness in a dropout's 
home than there are in the homes of graduates. 

This view is supported by Finn's (1989) 'parHcipation-identification" 
model and 'frustration-self esteem" model-two devetopmentat models which 
characterize the process of dropping out. Finn's participatton-kientification 
model emphasizes the importance of a ch'M bonding with the school experience 
early in life. While kjentiftcation is defined in terms of a student feeling a sense 
of "belonging" to the school and "valuing" the experience, participation is 
identified in terms of student behsvlor-attending to the teacher, studying, 
reading, memorizing, etc. The basic premisd of this model is that involvement in 
school equals positive outcomes. Conversely, a lack of involvement in school puts 
the child at-risk to experience emottonal and eventual phystoal withdrawal from 
school. Rnn calls this a "process of disengagemenr. The frustratton-self esteem 
model focuses on the relattonship between self-esteem and school failure. As a 
result of lowered self-esteem, students exhibit problem behavior that 
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"constitutes a way of coping with social stigma and loss of self-esteem associated 
with failure** (Elliot & Voss, 1974, p. 204.) Often this results in students 
moving between peer groups and choosing alternative modes of so;;iai approval 
such as dropping out to combat feelings of frustration associated with school 
failure* 

Several authors discuss gender, race, and culture as factors in dropping- 
out behavior (Cavatta & Gomez, 1984; Diekhoff, Diekhoff & Bembry, 1984: 
Mirano-Nakanishi, 1984; McLaughlin, 1984; Steinberg, 1982). In a striking 
contrast with the traditional view of Cervantes, Fine and Rosenberg (1983) 
argued that race, social class, and gender biases operate in school and in society 
at large and that traditional portrayals of dropouts divert attention from these 
social problems. They asserted that the common stereotype depicts the dropout as 
helpless, academically deficient, and a trouble-maker but, in reality, dropouts 
play the unwelcome role of social critics. As a result, they become scapegoats 
for the prejudices of schools and society. 

To carry this theme even further, Rne conducted an ethnographic study in 
1986. She visited classrooms at a New York inner city school, interviewed 
recent and eariier dropouts, and surveyed 350 of the school's ninth graders. 
During her observations* she noted that "schools do little to disrupt and much to 
reproduce existing social arrangement (p. 91). Rne discovered through her 
interviews that many students left school because they saw no relationship 
between schooling and future income, because of negative experiences with 
school, and because-in many cases-they were thrown out of school. Many of 
the students interviewed reported that family obligations and racial remarks 
made by teachers forced them to leave. For females, pregnancy was often the 
reason cited for leaving school. Fine reported (based on statistics on teen 
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pregnancy from the Children's Defense Fund) that 50% of teen mothers do not 
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graduate from high school and that 40% of those males that identify themselves 






as teen fathers do not graduate from high school Based on her Interviews of 






dropouts, Fine concluded that the stereotypes of dropouts are pemicious-^to 
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suggest that these adolescents are unmotivated, as many have, is to ignore the 
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energy with which they pursue what they perceive to be their life choices** (p. 






102). She recommended that future research cease to focus on dropout 
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"profiles'* and personal deficits and to begin to investigate the structural and 






social explanations for dropping out behavior. 






Coladarci (1983) interviewed Native American dropouts and also found 
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that several school factors influenced the decision to drop out. Results of 
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structured interviews indicated that the dropouts perceived that teachers did not 
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care about them, that they had disagreements with teachers, that school was not 






relevant to what they wanted to do in life, and that teacher encouragement would 
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have been a factor in helping them stay in school (p. 18). Other suggestions 
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included the school's curriculum be modified to include issues relevant to Native 






Americans and the creation of more opportunities for positive and caring 






interactions between teachers and students and between school administrators and 
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students. 




Other authors have explored the relationship between race and/or 
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economic disadvantage and students' decisions to drop out of school. For example, 






Self (1985) suggested that dropouts come from low economic status and broken 
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homes with pooriy educated parents. He added that they are more likely to have 
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poor academic and reading ability, a dislike of school, a poor self-concept, and 






high absenteeism. While this list may seem exhaustive, other authors have added 
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the following: vocational immaturity (Dykeman, 1983), involvement in serious 
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discipline issues (Curtis, 1983), and inadequate academic preparation for high 
school (Jordan-Davis, 1983). 

Wagner (1984) discussed the effects of poverty on students' school 
experiences. He noted several reasons why economically deprived students leave 
school: First, students often need to take jobs in order to meet family income 
needs. Second, student; lack the material possesstons necessary for schoolwork 
or for effective peer relations. Third, the lack of parental aspirations can lead 
students to devalue the school experience. Finally, the school curriculum is often 
irrelevant or ill-suited to the needs of low-incomo students. 

In summary, these attempts to develop a dropout profile and the risk 
indicators which describe the differences between those students staying in 
school and those who leave have increased educators' awareness of whk:h students 
are at greatest risk of dropping out. Many of the identified characteristics such 
as SES, ability and ethnicity are out of educators' control. Longitudinal data 
bases, such as High School and Beyond (HS&B) devek^ped as part of the Nattonal 
Center for Education Statistics' Study of Excellence in High School Education, 
have allowed researchers to more closely examine the predictors of dropping out 
and the school-related factors which are involved. Nevertheless, since 
researchers have had difficulty obtaining accurate information on students who 
have dropped out, basic questions remain relative to their adaptation to society. 

Who Owns th§ Prcblem? Who Has the Solution? 



The "dropout problem** Is both serious and complex. It is considered a 
problem for individuals, for schools, and for society. It carries with it myriad 
consequences: personal in terms of loss of income and future options; societal in 
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terms of costs of social services, crime prevention, and lost income (Levin, 
1985); and the consequences for schools (Catterall. 1987). Each of these 
perspectives will be examined in this section. 

Individual 

Current concerns and policies on the dropout problem are predicated on 
the belief that dropping out leads to negative consequences for tifiitl the individual 
and society. While this belief may be warranted, there has been a lack of 
rigorous research on the personal and social consequences of dropping out. Most 
research assesses the consequences of dropping out for the individual in the 
context of society. 

The results of surveys done by the U.S. Census Bureau have indicated that 
dropping out has a negative effect on lifetime income. Levin (1972) used the 
1968 Census Bureau income projections to compute the loss of income due to 
dropping out of school for males ages 25 to 34. He estimated the total loss of 
lifetime earnings from this group to be $237.6 billion. According to Levin, the 
average 1 968 high school graduate could expect to earn $74,000 more over his 
lifetime than the average dropout. Catterall (1985) revised these figures to 
reflect labor market conditions of 1980 and concluded that the average male and 
female graduate would earn $266,000 and $199,000 more, respectively, than 
their counterparts who had dropped out. Catterall suggested that for each high 
school class (e.g. the high school class of 1980) the loss of income is $228 
billion. 

Other reports have identified a similar impact on employment 
opportunities and income. A Vermont study of special education students reported 
higher earnings for graduates than dropouts: 28% of the graduates earned more 
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than five dollars per hour as opposed to 11% of the dropouts. According to the 
U.S. General Accountinc Office Report for 1986, 14% of male dropouts and 50% 
of female dropouts were neither employed nor looking for work as opposed to 6% 
of male graduates not attending college and 20% of female graduates (cited In 
Tenth Annual Report, 1988). In 1979, the U.S. Department of Commerce cited 
$250,000 in lifetime earnings as the difference between male dropouts and 
graduates. Bruininks et at. (1988) estimated a 1.47 ratio of earnings of 
graduatv S to dropouts. 

Future employment projections, included in the report ^'America's 
Shame, America's Hope: Twelve Million Youth at Risk", (MDC Report, Inc., 
1988), further the growing concern over an unprepared workforce. By the year 
2000, the authors of this report claim, new jobs wilS require a median level of 
education of 13.5 years. This means that most of our youth will need some 
college training, or the equivalent, just to acquire a job. 

But, what does that mean for the individual? Most current research 
points to the negative consequences of dropping out. Yet, many dropouts are 
certainly quite content with how their lives have progressed (?.ee, for example, 
Mcdougall & McCaul, 1987). White dropping out of school is more often seen as 
having dire personal consequences, two of the early studies of dropouts using 
longitudinal data bases (Bachman at al., 1972; Coombs & Cooley, 1968) 
indicated that the gains which accrue from staying in school are relatively 
marginiil. Coombs and Cooley (1968), for example, used a k)ngitudinal data base 
to compare approximately 2,000 dropouts with an equal number of high school 
graduates with no postsecondary school on measures of ability, interests, high 
school activities, and post-high-school activities. While graduates scored 
significantly higher on ability measures, many of the differences on other 
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measures were not significant. Interestingly, male dropouts were earning 
slightly more than male graduates diin>^ the follow-up survey. Bachman et al. 
(1972) also argued that the benefits of staying in school were vastly overrated. 
They found that dropouts reported higher levels of delinquency , but "there were 
no indicaiions that dropping out made things worse" (p. 3). They also found that 
nearly three-quarters of dropouts, as opposed to two-thirds of graduates, were 
satisfied with their work. 

In another evaluation of the personal consequences of dropping out. 
Wehlage and Rutter (1986) found that dropouts have shown gains equal to or 
greater than graduates in self-esteem and sense of control over their own lives. 
These authors raised the questions of whether the lack of self-esteem in dropouts 
was related to school experiences rather than to a psychologk:al condition. 

Another concern relative to dropping out is the impact of dropping out on 
cognitive performance. Alexander, Natrielk), and Pallas (1985) assessed the 
achievement test score gains of a sophomore cohort from 1980 to 1982. 
Dropouts scored lower on the achievement test battery in 1980, and their growth 
as measured by 1982 test scores was not as great as those who stayed in school. 
Dropouts tost the most ground to stayers in such curriculum-driven subjects as 
civics and writing, but their loss due to dropping out (with background factors 
controlled) was consistently about one-tenth of a standard deviation across all 
subjects. Ekstrom et al. (1986) noted a similar cognitive loss and found that the 
losses were greatest for women and minorities. 

Many researchers and public policymakers would see dropping out as an 
unwise choice of the individual. Some ethnographic researchers, however, such 
as Fine (1986) and Rosenberg (1983), have placed the responsibility for 
dropping out behavior on school and societal inequities. We are left with these 
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questions: Is it dropping out per se, rather than other preexisting conditions, 
that has a negative impact on indlviduars personal, social, and economic well 
being? Or, are such factors as socioeconomic status, gender, and academic ability 
the actual factors which lead to differences in postschool adjustment? 

Society 

Levin (1985) noted "High dropout rates, low test scores, and poor 
academic performance of a group that will become a larger and larger portion of 
the school population mean that a larger and larger portion of the future labor 
force will be undereducated for available jobs" (p. 9). He argued that the 
Inevitable result wiil be a "two-tiered society" consisting of i- lower class of 
poorly educated and economically deprived minorities and a wealthy, highly 
educated largely white upper class. The tension betwean these groups, he 
asserted, will inexorably lead to political unrest and social disruption (p. 12). 

Rumberger (1987) found that dropouts are more likely to be 
unemployed, to require public assistance, and to engage in crime, and have less 
political participation. Governor Baliles of Virginia supported this view. He 
stated "two-thirds of the prisoners in our system-and I suspect that the figures 
are pretty much the same nationaiiy-do not have high school diplomas" (We 
Revere, 1977). 

Dropping out, then, it could be concluded, can have a negative impact on 
society in terms of economics and an uneducated citizenry. It becomes a problem 
of serious national concern and solutions should be reflected in aggressive public 
policy and prevention efforts. Politicians at all levels, as noted at President 
Bush's recent Education Summit, have identified dropping out as one of the 
nation's largest educational concerns. They have turned their attention toward 
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setting national goals, enforceable at the state level, in efforts to raise graduation 
rates. 

School 

There have been various suggestions in dropout literature for school- 
based efforts to address the problem. One of the most commonly cited solutions is 
early intervention. Schreiber (cited in Beck & Muia, 1980) observed that 'over 
the long haul, programs in the nursery and Idndergarten will probably be most 
beneficial in preventing dropouts' (p. 71). Early efforts, such as Headstart, 
attacked the problem of concomitant socioeconomic and educational disadvantage 
primarily' with the preschool population. Then, of course, prevention in the 
early grades should address the recognition of possible problems and on the social 
and educational remedial efforts necessary to attack the indivkiual problem (Beck 
& Muia, 1980; Hahn, Danzberger, & Lefkowitz. 1987). Also, grade retention is 
a strong predictor of dropping out; Hahn et al. (1987) argued that retentions 
may be. in actuality, a form of punishment for students who began schooling at a 
disadvantage. Remedial efforts, as well as a devetopmental approach for the early 
grades, may be more effective thai) retentton (p. 27, 28). 

Wehlage (1983) described several successful alternative programs and 
discussed the indicators of their effectiveness. His research indicated that 
several common traits characterize effective programs. Tlrst, programs must 
be of manageable size and small enough to promote face*to-face contact between 
teachers and administrators as well as between teachers and students. Second, 
programs must have autonomy; effective programs are run by a small cadre of 
teachers who feel empowered and able to be creative in approaching difficult-to- 
teach students. A positive teacher culture develops in effective programs with 
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the teachers adopting a positive attitude relative to students' potential and 
relative to their own abilities as teachers. In fact, teachers must view 
themselves as "quasi-counselors' and deal effectively with the whole student, not 
just promoting academics to the detriment of social growth, or what Wehlage 
refers to as "social bonding'-the establishment of positive adult relationships. 
Third, teachers in effective programs also have high expectations of the students 
and firm, consistent guidelines for student behavior. They also exhibit a 
collegiality which, in turn, develops a family style atmosphere in the school. 
This fosters a cooperative atmosphere among the students and s supportive peer 
culture. Finally, in terms of curriculum, the emphasis in effective programs 
should be one, according to Wehlage, that emphasizes an individualized approach 
with real-life problem solving, out-of-school experiences, and community 
involvement. In short, experiences should be designed to develop a cense of 
responsibility, a sense of self-efficacy and competence, and a positive seif-image 
(pp. 32-40). 

Tharp and Gallimore (1989) offer another view. They argue that 
instruction in schools needs to be culturally congruent with the student's familial 
and communal background. Therefore, the community needs to be the context for 
instruction and involve all community members. 

Successful use of a child's foundations for learning 
has occurred when the child has not been looked at 
in Isolatton, but when educatton has been k>oked 
at as a social process that affects an entire 
community. More tong-lasting progress has been 
achieved with chiklren whose learning has been expired, 
modified, and shaped in collaboration with their parents 
and communities (John-Steiner and Smith, 1978, p. 26; 
cited in Tharp and Gallimore, 1989, p. 61). 
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What Should W» Do7 

The dropout crisis has placed our nation at risk" reads a letter from 
Esther Ferguson. Founder and Co-Chairperson of the National Dropout 
Prevention Fund (1987). She cited some startling facts: 

•One million young peopie drop out of sctiool each year. 

•By the year 2020. the total U.S. population will be 
265 million, of which approximately 50 million will 
be dropouts. 

•High school dropouts cost the nation 77 billion dollars every 
year in lost tax revenues, crime prevention, welfare and 
unemployment. 

•It costs $30,000 to educate a young person from 
kindergarten through high school. How does the state 
get paid back if a young person doesnl get a high school 
diptoma? it doesn't. 

Proposed solutions currently range from the global to specific. The 
National Dropout Prevention Fund projects a 40% dropout rate by the year 2000 
and this organization believes that raising the natton's awareness of the problem 
is essential. They urge citizens to increase awareness in their kxal communities 
in efforts to get community leaders involved in proactive soluttons. 

Many authors treat the problem as one of national scope. Levin (1985) 
stated that "approaches to change must be viewed in the context of an overall 
strategy for placing the challenge of the disadvantaged on the nattonal policy 
agenda and addressing the challenge effectively" (p. 18). He went on to argue that 
addressing the problem of educationally disadvantaged students is a sound national 
investment, and the federal government should spearhead this effort. From there 
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the responsibility should spread to the states to identify the specific populations 
at risk and to establish programs to meet their needs; to the communities and 
school boards to establish dropout prevention as a priority; and to business and 
industry to encourage schools to provide a high-quality labor force and to help 
schools in their efforts to address the needs of the educationally disadvantaged. 



Dropout Pravention. An analysis of dropout prevention programs and 
literature revealed a combination of eight strategies used by educators at the 
national, state and local level (Fennimore, 1988; Hamby, 1989). These 
included: 



"Using non-punitive approaches to attendance 
monitoring, out-reach, and improvement; 

•Providing alternative school schedules (e.g. evening 
high schools, summer programs); 

•Modifying or rescinding policias that "push out" 
students (e.g. grade retention, out-of-school suspension, 
inadequate social support services); 

•Improving the school climate by incorporating elements 
of school effectiveness and by building partnerships 
within the community; 

•Designing curriculum to link the academic, 
psychosocial, and vocattonal domains of adolescent 
experience; 

•Expanding the teacher's role from dispenser of 
knowledge to mentor, collaborator, and coach; 

•Using Instructional strategies that actively engage 
students In learning, such as cooperative or 
experiential learning or applied problem solving; 

•Assessing the Integrity of the school environment by 
measuring how frequent and how partk:ipatory 
interactions are that are occurring within the school. 
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Dropout prevention programs have traditionally been pull out programs 
aimed at remediation* Alternative schoolSt though often successfult group 
dropouts in one place and may alienate them from the mainstream of their peers. 
School restructuring, improved vocational education, accelerationt and early 
childhood interventton have been offered as viable solutions to the dropout crisis. 
But what really is needed is a collaborative effort from outside the school as well 
as from within. Research shows that children achieve more and have an overall 
advantage when parents are involved in school and homework. It is the task of the 
teacher and administrator to let parents know how they can become involved and 
to devetop programs and developmental goals. Community members and parents 
in partnership with the schools will help to win the dropout battle. 

For the administrator* these youngsters present numerous problems. 
Ftrstt as educators dedicated to providing opportunities to youth, we are 
distressed at the waste of potential when a student becomes truant or drops out. 
Secondt usually many hours of an administrator's time are spent on discipline 
problems, meetings with parents, and often, contacts with outside agencies that 
often accompany dealing with such children. Third, solutions are few; the 
alternatives for such children are often lacking and making arrangements for 
alternative placements is frustrating, time^nsuming, and often unsuccessful. 
The dream of education for aii dies hard; dealing with these students can be a 
deeply painful experience for administrators. 

Clearly, the ''dropout problem** will not go away. It is time for schools, 
together with community members and nattonal policy makers, to work together 
toward a common solution. 
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\/Vher9 do w» begin? 

As a first step, a consensus definition of a "dropout* nfiust be developed. 
This definition should be adopted nationwide in an effort to arrive at a true 
picture of the dropout problem. This effort needs to be follo;ved by an agreement 
concerning the way in which dropout rates are computed. This will provide 
policymakers and school administrators with a true accounting of the scope of the 
problem. 

Researchers should aSso begin to carefully and systematically investigate 
the personal, social, and economic consequences of dropping out. The research 
that has been done suffers from a number of limitations. First, since many 
studies have been limited to a particular group (with homogeneous background 
characteristtos) their generalizability has been suspect. Second, many studies 
have focused on self-reported reasons for dropping out in their determinatksn of 
the "causes* of dropout behavtor. Self-reports are, however, often biased by 
subjects' rationalization and oversimplification. Third, dropout research has 
been impeded by measurement problems (e.g., suitable measures of academic 
ability) and difficulties in obtaining an adequate sample of dropouts (Catterall, 
1987). Finally, dropout studies have wrestled with the difficult problem of 
separating causes of dropout behavtor from its consequences. For example, did an 
anttoipated maniage cause a young person to drop out of school or dkj the need to 
leave the school's environment lead to the marriage? OkJ another underlying 
factor cause both the mardage and the dropout behavtor? 

Pallas (1986) has argued that all of these limitations have significantly 
obstructed the efforts of research on understanding dropout behavior. In 
addition, as Mann (1986) has noted, the dropout problem is 'in fact a nest of 
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problems*" (p. 7). We must begin to develop a sound research agenda if we are to 
implement programs and policies that address the dropout problem effectively* 

Conclusion 

As Ransom (1986) aptly stated: 

The problem affects eveiyone* and how the nation 
responds will help determine whether we create a 
permanent underclass or sodal cohesion, whether we 
will enjoy the fruits of our retirement or be destitute in 
our old age* and whether we will once again utilize our 
cities as places to live and work" (p. 2). 

In summary, it should be noted that while there is no ciearcut way to 
systematically deal with the dropout problem in America today, it is time to 
begin working together - researchers, school administrators, teachers, 
policymakers, community members, parents, and the publk: - toward the goal 
of understanding and preparing our youth for the challenges that await them. 
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